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STATEMENTS  BY  ELIHU  ROOT  AND  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
REGARDING  THE  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE  CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE. 


AT  THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  DECEMBER  7,  1920. 

Statement  by  President  Root 

The  President  :  I  have  a  special  report  to  make  to  the  Board  regarding 
action  under  an  appropriation  made  at  the  annual  meeting.  Before  that,  let  me 
say,  that  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously  considered  that  it  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  calling  the  Board  together  for  the  consideration  of 
policies  to  be  followed  by  the  Endowment,  pending  the  political  campaign  which 
has  been  going  on.  The  settlement  of  the  political  issues  in  this  country  by  the 
election  of  the  last  month  clears  up  the  situation,  so  that  we  now,  for  the  first 
time,  may  freely  consider  what  we  have  to  deal  with.  With  the  election  over 
in  this  country  and  with  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Geneva  there  is  now  presented  to  the  Trustees  for  the  first  time,  a  new 
field  of  operations,  a  new  field  in  all  the  directions  of  activity  which  we  have 
hitherto  pursued. 

In  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  Dr.  Butler  has  reorganized 
and  resuscitated  what  was  left  of  the  old  European  organization,  and  those 
gentlemen  now  have  to  deal  with  new  problems,  new  relations  and  new  questions 
in  the  attempt  to  promote  more  peaceful  conditions  through  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education. 

In  the  field  of  economics  and  history,  Dr.  Clark  has  said  a  word  here  in  the 
formal  report  and  in  the  printed  minutes  which  are  sent  to  you  from  month 
to  month.  You  will  not  see  much  left  in  the  field  of  the  old  program  of  the 
Conference  of  Berne  held  in  1911.  It  seems  like  ancient  history.  But  there  is 
an  entirely  new  program  to  be  laid  out.  The  first  thing  is  the  saving  of  the 
economic  data  in  all  these  countries,  the  rescue  from  destruction  of  the  original 
documents,  the  original  sources  of  history ;  so  that,  in  the  future,  the  history  of 
this  war  may  not  be  a  mere  matter  of  martial  music  and  glorious  achievements, 
but  may  be  a  true  picture  of  what  this  war  was  and  what  it  has  cost,  something 
which  never  before  has  been  done  for  the  people  of  the  world,  by  rescuing  the 
materials  of  history  at  the  time. 

In  the  field  of  international  law,  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  task  are 
before  us.  The  so-called  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  mentioned  inter- 
national law  in  its  preamble  and  cut  it  out  in  the  text.  There  appeared  to  be 
throughout  the  world  a  general  impression  that  international  law  had  failed  and 
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that,  because  the  world  had  proved  to  be  unruly,  law  was  not  necessary.  I  need 
not  argue  that  that  was  a  mistaken  opinion;  that,  when  the  world  proves  to  be 
unruly  law  becomes  more  necessary.  The  true  remedy  is  the  more  perfect-  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  law.  The  only  recognition  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
importance  of  any  law,  or  the  establishment  or  the  enforcement  of  law,  was  by 
inference  from  the  provision  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  should 
prepare  and  submit  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice  for 
submission  to  the  members  of  the  League.  Under  that  provision,  the  Council 
of  the  League  invited  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  different  countries  to  act  as 
a  commission  or  committee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  that  plan  for  them ;  and 
they  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  At  your 
annual  meeting  you  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  go  and  take  with  me  suitable  assistants.  In  anticipation  of  this  we  had  secured 
a  special  appropriation  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  so  that  the  work  could  be 
done  without  infringing  upon  our  regular  income. 

I  went  to  Europe,  sailing  the  first  day  of  June,  and  with  me  went  Dr.  Scott 
and  three  assistants  from  the  force  of  the  Endowment,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermott  and  the  younger  Mr.  Finch.  The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  at 
The  Hague.  In  fact,  the  original  idea  was  that  the  meeting  should  be  in  London ; 
but,  after  the  committee  was  named,  and  acceptances  had  been  received,  the 
Government  of  Holland  sent  an  invitation  to  the  committee  to  meet  at  The  Hague, 
and  that  invitation  was  accepted.  We  had  as  representatives  very  well  known 
men  who  are  interested  in  international  law,  who  suffer,  however,  under  the 
portentous  appellation  of  international  jurists.  Nobody  represented  any  country. 
The  invitation  was  quite  personal.  It  was  a  committee  of  experts,  each  one 
responsible  only  to  himself. 

We  spent  some  six  weeks  in  continuous  labor,  and  finally  we  threshed  out 
and  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  a  court.  There  were  three  difficult 
subjects  before  the  committee.  The  first  was  the  one  on  which  the  project  for 
a  court  was  wrecked  at  The  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1907,  and  that 
was  the  way  to  constitute  a  court  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  judges. 

There  appeared  in  1907  two  quite  distinct  factions,  one  composed  of  the 
small  Powers,  the  other  of  the  principal  Powers.  The  small  Powers,  each  jealous 
of  its  sovereignty,  of  its  equal  sovereign  rights,  demanded  an  equal  voice  in  all 
things  with  all  other  Powers,  which  if  granted  would  require  that,  in  the  selection 
of  the  judges  of  an  international  court,  each  country  should  have  an  equal  vote, 
and  that  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  and  .Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica 
would  have  as  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  the  court  as  all  the  great  Powers. 
The  great  Powers  were  quite  unwilling  to  permit  these  little  States,  which  have 
practically  no  business  before  the  court,  to  have  the  same  weight  as  themselves 
in  selecting  the  judges.    And  there  they  broke. 
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Another  question  was  that  of  jurisdiction;  and  the  third,  the  question  of 
the  representation  of  states  in  the  court,  that  is,  whether  the  court  should  have 
any  member  from  a  country  which  is  a  litigant. 

The  first  question  was  solved  practically  by  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  It  was  pointed  out  to  these 
gentlemen  at  The  Hague  that  practically  the  same  question  had  been  met  and 
solved  in  that  convention;  that  we  had  here  the  small  states,  each  jealous  of  its 
state  sovereignty  and  of  its  equality,  and  the  great  states,  which  were  unwilling 
to  allow  as  much  voice  to  the  small  and  weak  states  as  they  themselves  had ; 
and  that  the  difference  was  solved  by  the  creation  of  two  separate  legislative 
bodies,  in  one  of  which,  the  Senate,  the  states  are  equal  in  their  representation, 
in  the  other  of  which,  the  House,  the  membership  depends  upon  population.  So 
that,  for  example,  Nevada  has  the  same  vote  in  the  Senate  as  the  State  of  New 
York,  while,  in  the  House,  New  York  has  43  times  the  representation  of  Nevada. 
And  when  the  men  from  the  small  Powers  were  once  convinced  that  this  was  not 
a  question  of  sovereignty,  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  sane  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  satisfied  by  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  consent  or  refuse  to  consent,  then  the  way  became  easy,  and  the  pro- 
vision was  agreed  upon  that  the  judges  of  the  court  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
separate,  independent  arid  concurrent  votes  of  two  bodies,  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  which  the  small  Powers  are  predominant  by  reason  of 
Iheir  great  numbers,  and  the  Council,  in  which  the  large  Powers  are  predominant. 

That  is  the  main  feature  of  the  solution  of  that  question.  The  scheme 
applies  League  or  no  League,  because  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  create  two 
such  bodies  when  you  once  have  the  road  blazed.  You  have  only  to  provide 
for  a  meeting  or  a  vote  by  all  of  the  states,  and  another  vote  by  the  large  states, 
and  each  one  has  the  power  to  put  a  veto  upon  any  unfair  conduct  by  the  other. 

It  was  objected  that  perhaps  the  states  might  never  agree,  and  that  was 
solved  by  carrying  over  another  American  institution,  that  is,  the  conference 
committee,  which  does  not  appear  to  exist  anywhere  except  in  the  United  States. 
The  provision  was  made  that,  if,  after  a  certain  number  of  votes,  the  two  bodies 
electing  judges  do  not  agree,  a  conference  committee  of  three  from  each  body 
should  be  appointed  and  that  they  should  thresh  it  out.  The  election  in  the  first 
instance  is  to  be  from  a  list  made  up  by  the  members  of  the  old  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  A  given  time  before  the  election,  the  members  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  in  each  country  are  to  agree 
upon  and  send  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  League  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  regard  as  fit  for  judges,  and  presumably  they  have  ascertained  their  willing- 
ness to  serve.  From  the  names  coming  from  all  the  countries,  say  one  hundred 
names,  these  two  bodies  make  the  election.  If  they  fail  to  agree,  then  they 
appoint  the  conference  committee,  and  the  conference  committee  has  authority 
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to  go  anywhere  outside  the  list  if  necessary  and  find  somebody  who  will  break 
the  deadlock  and  whom  they  can  report  unanimously. 

As  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  we  recommended,  first,  general  jurisdic- 
tion upon  all  questions  submitted,  and  next,  an  obligatory  jurisdiction  upon  strict 
questions  of  law,  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  questions  of  international  law, 
and  certain  questions  arising  upon  the  application  of  a  decision  upon  the  law.  As 
to  those  questions,  the  acceptance  of  the  court  would  constitute  an  agreement  to 
obligatory  arbitration  between  the  accepting  nations.  We  never  felt  very  con- 
fident that  the  world  had  come  to  the  point  where  it  was  ready  to  accept  obligatory 
arbitration.  There  were  some  indications,  even  while  we  were  at  work,  to  throw 
great  doubt  upon  that.  But  we  felt  in  the  committee  that  we  ought  to  recom- 
mend what  we  thought  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  we  did  so. 

The  Council  of  the  League  has  stricken  out  the  obligatory  arbitration  pro- 
vision, so  that  the  arbitration  or  the  submission  to  the  court  must  be  voluntary. 
I  regret  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so  very  serious.  In  the  first  place,  the  plan  is 
there  and  the  world  is  going  to  come  to  it  some  time.  You  can  not  wipe  out  the 
fact  that  it  is  there.  It  has  been  agreed  to  by  fairly  competent  representatives 
of  ten  different  nations",  great  and  small,  coming  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
nothing  can  ever  wipe  it  out ;  and,  if  the  nations  are  not  ready  to  come  to  it  now, 
they  will  hereafter,  if  it  is  right. 

Another  thing  to  be  said  about  it  is  this :  that,  striking  out  the  obligatory 
provision  merely  leaves  us  to  general  treaties  of  arbitration  among  ourselves, 
and  all  the  nations  that  want  to  create  that  obligatory  arbitration  can  make 
treaties  just  as  they  did  after  the  Conference  of  1907.  That  is  to'  say,  after  that 
Conference,  which  adopted  no  convention  for  obligatory  arbitration,  we  went  to 
work  and  made  treaties  which  created  a  general  obligation  for  arbitration  be- 
tween different  nations.  The  United  States  made  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
those  treaties,  and  there  were  over  two  hundred  of  them  made  criss-cross  all 
over  the  world.  So  that,  so  far  as  those  nations  were  concerned,  there  was  a 
system  of  obligatory  arbitration  under  these  general  arbitration  treaties.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  re-create  that  system  now  is  for  the  nations  to  make  these  general 
arbitration  treaties  applicable  to  this  court,  which  would  be  the  natural  course 
to  follow,  leaving  out  those  countries  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
want  to  go  in.  And  you  never  can  find  a  time  in  the  world  when  there  would 
not  be  some  ideas  of  that  kind  in  the  back  of  somebody's  head  which  would  pre- 
vent general  agreement  on  obligatory  arbitration.  So,  perhaps,  the  thing  is  going 
on  in  the  best  way  possible. 

Another  question  was  about  representation  on  the  court,  which  is  to  have 
eleven  judges  and  four  alternate  or  substitute  judges  to  take  the  places  of  the 
regular  judges  when  they  can  not  sit.  Although  the  general  idea  was  that  there 
should  be  fifteen  judges,  it  was  made  only  eleven  in  order  to  leave  four  judges 
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to  take  care  of  states  not  now  members  of  the  League  and  others  not  yet  fully 
recognized. 

Now,  every  one  of  those  judges  will  be  a  citizen  of  some  country,  and  the 
question  necessarily  arose,  when  any  country  goes  before  the  court  and  there 
is  a  judge  of  that  country  sitting  in  the  court,  what  is  to  happen  ?  Is  he  to  retire  ? 
A  municipal  lawyer  would  say,  yes,  that  is  the  correct  thing;  the  judge  would 
probably  be  biased  in  favor  of  his  own  country  and  he  should  get  out.  That  was 
the  first  impression,  I  think,  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  But  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  before  we  got  through,  very  clearly,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  an  international  court  and  a  national  court  in  this,  that  the  great  difficulty 
between  nations  is  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding,  and  that  the  different  pre- 
conceptions, the  background  of  ideas  that  never  get  discussed  by  counsel  in 
court,  are  so  different,  that  in  order  to  have  an  understanding  by  the  court,  there 
should  be  somebody  in  the  court  who  is  familiar  with  the  customs,  the  traditions, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  action  and  the  meaning  of  the  case  in  the  country  that 
is  before  the  court.  And,  therefore,  instead  of  forcing  the  judge  of  a  country 
that  comes  in  as  a  litigant  to  retire  from  the  bench,  we  let  him  stay ;  if  the  other 
country  has  a  judge  on  the  bench,  we  let  them  both  stay,  and,  if  the  other  country 
has  not  a  judge  on  the  bench,  we  let  it  put  one  there.  With  a  court  of  eleven, 
these  two  plainly  can  not  swing  the  court.  All  they  can  do  is  to  inform  the  court. 
So  we  settled  it  in  that  way. 

We  also  recommended  to  the  Council  the  calling  of  a  general  conference  of 
all  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  re-stating  the  law  of  nations ; 
first,  with  regard  to  the  rules  of  international  law  in  those  fields  that  have  been 
affected  by  the  war,  to  declare  what  law  remains  in  those  fields ;  second,  to  declare 
what  new  rules  of  law  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  and  the 
acts  which  accompanied  it ;  thirdly,  to  renew  the  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement 
upon  those  old  questions  which  the  nations  have  been  in  dispute  about  for  so 
many  generations ;  and  lastly,  to  recommend  and  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement 
which  will  extend  the  rides  of  law  into  fields  that  it  never  yet  has  covered. 

The  whole  law  of  the  sea  in  time  of  war  is  broken  up,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  know  what  it  is.  The  whole  subject  of  navigation  of  the  air  is 
totallv  unregulated  by  international  law.  It  is  high  time  that  we  began  to  form 
rules  for  it.  The  first  thing  we  know  we  will  begin  to  get  into  fights  about  it, 
if  we  do  not  have  rules  to  regulate  it. 

That  recommendation  was  adopted  unanimously  and  sent  to  the  Council. 

We  also  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
court  for  trying  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations ;  that  is  to  say,  some  provision 
so  that  there  never  will  exist  the  situation  created  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  wanted  to  try  the  Kaiser  and  a  lot  of  his  people 
without  any  law  for  it,  having  first  abandoned  the  position  where  they  had  some 
law,  and  proposed  to  try  them  on  general  moral  grounds. 
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The  committee  unanimously  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  The  Hague,  which  was  established  by  us  a  year  before  the  war, 
should  be  reopened  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  court  and  the  conferences. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  things  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  while  I  was  at 
The  Hague,  I  was  drafted  to  make  a  little  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  St. 
Gaudens'  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  was  provided  for  by  this  Endowment  and  set 
up  near  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  went  over  and 
made  the  address  and  we  had  a  very  fine  time,  well  watered  by  the  traditional 
climate  of  London  just  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling,  but  still  everybody  was  very 
cheerful.  The  whole  thing  was  very  well  received  and  I  think  that  it  is  really  a 
very  fine  and  useful  thing  to  have  that  wonderful  statue  of  Lincoln  standing  there 
for  all  time  as  an  assertion  of  the  unity  of  race  and  the  predominance  of  ideals 
that  Lincoln  stood  for  and  the  acceptance  of  those  ideals  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
Westminster.  The  ceremonies  were  in  the  hall  facing  the  enclosure.  Lord  Bryce 
presided  and  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  of  acceptance,  following  my 
presentation  of  the  statue.    The  Duke  of  Connaught  actually  unveiled  the  statue. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  back  to  The  Hague  afterwards  for  something  which 
was  quite  interesting.  The  year  before  the  war,  an  arbitration  was  arranged 
and  agreed  upon  between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  regarding  claims 
for  the  seizure  of  properties  of  religious  orders  in  Portugal  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  in  1910,  and  I  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  arbitrators.  This  arbitra- 
tion was  suspended  during  the  war  and  was  revived  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  The  proceedings  reached  a  point  where  I  was  able  to  call  the  tribunal 
together  at  The  Hague  on  the  first  of  September.  We- went  there  and  rendered 
a  judgment  between  all  these  different  countries.  It  was  a  source  of  natural 
satisfaction  to  me,  for  I  believe  we  rendered  the  first  judgment  ever  pronounced 
in  the  halls  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  Peace  Palace,  and  the  first  arbitral  judgment  after 
the  war. 

You  appropriated  $50,000,  which  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Scott  and  these 
assistants  to  go.  I  wish  to  say,  regarding  the  result  of  the  meeting  and  the  work 
at  The  Hague,  that  these  results  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  services  of  Dr.  Scott.  It  was  invaluable  to  have  his  presence  there,  with 
his  familiarity  with  the  men  and  with  the  subject  and  with  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  with  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  questions  and  matters  that  such  a 
meeting  and  such  negotiations  presented.  You  appropriated  $50,000,  but  we 
were  sober-minded  men,  and  were  able  to  save  $35,000.  That  money,  the 
Executive  Committee  thought,  under  all  the  circumstances,  they  were  justified 
in  reverting  to  the  emergency  fund  and  then  appropriating  it  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  restoration  of  Westminster  Abbey — a  little  recognition  of  the  spirit 
that  put  the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  Abbey  and  a  little  response  to 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  going  on  in  this  country.    Mrs.  Carnegie  was 
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evidently  very  much  impressed,  for  she  wrote  me  a  note:  (Reading)  "I  am  so 
happy  to  see  in  the  paper  this  morning  the  announcement  of  the  gift  that  the 
Peace  Endowment  has  made  to  Westminster  Abbey  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
expressing  my  gratification  to  you.  It  is  so  in  line  with  what  I  knew  Andrew 
would  have  done."    I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  vote  of  approval  of  that  gift. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  contribution  to  Westminster 
Abbey  as  stated  by  the  President.  I  move  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  approve 
the  allotment. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  carried. 

*K  5|s  3(s  5*C  %  $i  ^  :|: 

Dr.  Butler.  ■  May  I  offer  a  suggestion  at  this  point  ?  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  in  due  course  within  the  next  ninety  days  to  prepare 
their  recommendations  for  appropriations  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1921, 
to  be  considerd  by  this  Board  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  April. 
I  know  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  share  the  feeling  that  nothing  would 
be  more  valuable  at  this  time  than  a  somewhat  free  and  full  expression  of  opinion 
by  members  of  the  Board  as  to  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  our  policies  and  acts  ; 
how  far  those  policies  should  be  readjusted;  how  far  and  in  what  manner  they 
should  be  modified,  if  at  all,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  changes  wrought  by  the 
war.  It  must  be  that  we  have  learned  something  during  these  past  six  years. 
I  for  one  should  dislike  very  much  to  present  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  through  them  to  the  Board,  a  request  for  appropriations  for 
another  year  which  did  not  reflect  some  study  and  some  discussion  of  the  changed 
condition  of  the  world.  We  do  not  have  the  inspiration  and  stimulus  of  the. 
presence  of  the  full  Board  very  often,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  others  than  myself, 
if  I  say  how  greatly  we  should  appreciate  some  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
general  policies,  the  general  problems,  with  which  the  Endowment  is  face  to  face. 

The  President.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  say  to  the  comparatively  new 
members  of  the  Board,  that  we  found  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  so  taken 
up  by  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  trust,  that 
no  opportunity  for  the  real  discussion  of  questions  of  policy  existed,  and  this 
intermediate  meeting  is  the  Trustees'  meeting.  It  is  the  meeting  for  the  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  views  of  the  Trustees  and  instructions  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  officers  of  the  Endowment,  and  they  are  glad  to  be  instructed. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  $ 

Statement  by  Dr.  Butler 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Slayden  has  suggested  that  I  should  inaugurate  my 
own  proposed  discussion,  which  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  do.  Perhaps  I 
may  very  briefly  outline  to  the  Trustees  some  of  the  larger  problems  that  confront 
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the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  which  is,  as  you  know,  the  non- 
scientific  division  of  the  work  of  the  Endowment,  and  that  which  has  to  do 
directly  with  public  opinion.  A  primary  difficulty  under  which  we  labor  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  problems  with  which  this  Division  deals  are  properly  prob- 
lems of  government.  Therefore,  a  voluntary  association  such  as  our  own  has  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  approaching  the  study  and  public  discussion  of  those 
problems  at  any  time  when  sharp  differences  of  opinion  develop  among  a  people 
or  between  two  or  more  peoples.  We  might  very  easily  make  ourselves  an  instru- 
ment not  of  good  but  of  harm,  by  trying  to  do  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  patriotic, 
a  right-minded  and  a  progressive  act. 

That  situation  existed,  of  course,  at  the  time  the  Endowment  was  organized. 
But  the  difficulties  have  greatly  increased  and  have  been  multiplied  by  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  the  war,  by  our  own  relation  to  the  war,  by  our  own 
participation  in  the  war  and  by  the  problems  of  world  organization  which  have 
since  developed. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  a  peace  society,  pure  and  simple,  seems 
to  be  an  anchronism.  The  whole  world  is  committed  sentimentally  and  intellec- 
tually, except  as  to  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  to  call  its  lunatic  fringes,  to  a  policy 
of  international  peace.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  discuss  that  question  with 
anybody.  The  elaborate  moral  arguments  and  pleas  that  were  heard  for  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  were  made  so  much  more 
effectively,  so  much  more  convincingly,  by  the  war  itself,  that  they  now  sound 
like  pleas  in  a  dead  language.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
most  wisely  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  how  most 
effectively  to  carry  forward  an  ordered  civilization. 

I  take  it  that  among  the  members  of  this  Board  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  and  no  dissent  from  the  propositions  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  the 
steady,  gradual  and  patient  extension  of  the  rule  of  law ;  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  a  complete  conversion  of  the  human  heart  from  the  use  of  force ;  and 
that  we  must  expect  no  Utopian  result  within  measurable  time  or  within  the 
lifetime  of  even  the  youngest  of  us.  We  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  great  trust 
which  we  have  accepted  from  Mr.  Carnegie, — the  task  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  an  international  structure,  by  a  series  of  international  agreements,  that  will 
remain  long  after  we  are  gone  and  that  will  be  a  monument  to  the  patience  and 
wisdom  of  those  whom  he  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  trust. 

The  situation  through  which  we  are  passing  may  be  greatly  illumined  by 
simply  turning  back  the  pages  of  history. 

A  very  curious  result  is  following  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  misunder- 
standing and  misapplication  of  a  very  appealing  term,  the  term  Self-Determination. 
This  has  come  out  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  discussions  as  a  term  which 
could  be  applied  to  effect  the  settlement,  the  final  settlement,  of  the  troubles 
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which  are  afflicting  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  difficulty  with  the  term  Self- 
Determination  is  that  we  must  first  determine  what  is  a  Self,  what  is  the  unit  to 
which  we  are  making  appeal  and  upon  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  build.  Why, 
for  example,  were  not  the  eleven  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  which, 
on  grounds  of  stern  conviction  and  high  principle  wished  to  determine  themselves 
otherwise  in  1861,  permitted  to  do  so  in  peace  by  their  neighbors,  and  why  was 
not  their  attempt  at  secession  a  genuine  aspiration  for  self-determination?  Why 
was  not  the  aspiration  of  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  California  to  break  up  that  commonwealth  and  to  erect  two  States  upon 
its  remains,  for  reasons  which  were  to  them  satisfactory,  not  a  legitimate  use  of 
their  right, — their  natural  right  apparently, — of  self-determination? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  the  misleading  and  wrong- 
ful use  of  that  term,  we  have  set  fire  to  more  revolutions  and  have  aroused  more 
centers  of  disturbance  throughout  the  world  than  anyone  could  ever  have  dreamed 
possible ;  and,  in  doing  it — with  the  best  intentions  1,  of  course,  admit — we  have 
run  counter  to  the  whole  process  of  modern  history.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are  faced  today,  not  alone  as  a  trust  but  as  a 
people,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  session  at  Geneva  is  confronted,  and  also  the  world  in 
general,  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  and  misapplication  of  this  principle  of 
Self-Determination.  It  is  tearing  to  pieces  the  unity  of  governmental  relationships 
that  was  existent  in  the  various  nations.  It  is  preventing  anything  like  a  substan- 
tial integration  of  what  is  still  the  most  troublesome  spot  on  the  earth's  surface, 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  which  has  been  so  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
raising  aspirations,  troublesome  and  difficult,  in  the  minds  of  peoples  now  de- 
pendent and  bound  to  be  dependent  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come  because  of 
their  peculiar  conditions  and  limitations  in  respect  of  the  march  of  civilization. 

The  great  process  of  nation-building  involves  more  factors  than  the  mere 
logical  and  rhetorical  principle  of  Self-Determination.  There  are  factors  of 
geographic  unity  and  strategic  security.  There  are  factors  of  linguistic  unity. 
There  are  factors  of  religious  tradition  and  inheritance.  There  are  factors  of 
racial  characteristics,  such,  for  example,  as  are  found  in  the  Visigothic  commu- 
nity south  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  has  had  to  deal  for  centuries  with  the  questions 
of  its  political  integrity  and  its  economic  power  of  self-support.  What  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that,  in  arousing  among  composite  peoples  aspirations  for  separate- 
ness  by  the  use  of  a  purely  theoretical  term  we  have  run  counter  to  the  whole 
constructive  tendency  of  modern  history.  The  building  of  integrated,  self- 
conscious,  self-controlled  nations  involves  elements  far  more  important  than  the 
restless  ambitions  of  numerous  groups  for  Self-Determination.  The  use  of  this 
term  has  magnified  many  times  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  economic  inter- 
dependence of  modern  life. 
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Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  been  surprised,  but  knowing  the  speaker,  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised,  when  Senator  LaFontaine  of  Belgium  arose  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  last  week  and  calmly  proposed  that  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  civilized  world  be  held  in  common  and  distributed,  pre- 
sumably by  the  League,  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
I  wished  for  a  moment  that  I  might  have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  ask  Senator  LaFontaine  what  he  proposed  to  do  about  the 
monopoly  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp,  and  whether  he  thought  that  ought  to  be  used 
so  many  months  in  the  year  by  Holland,  by  Switzerland,  by  Austria  and  by  France 
in  turn,  rather  than  have  it  wholly  monopolized  by  Belgium  in  which  state  it 
happens  to  be.   Then  I  should  like  to  have  asked  the  representative  from  Switzer- 
land what  he  was  going  to  do  about  the  Swiss  scenery.    That  appears  to  be  a 
national  monopoly.    One  has  to  go  there  to  see  it,  to  stay  in  Swiss  hotels  and  to 
pay  Swiss  hotel-keepers  their  exorbitant  prices.    These  are  but  slight  and  wholly 
logical  exaggerations  of  the  natural  and  necessary  extravagances  which  a  mind 
like  that  of  Senator  LaFontaine's  readily  draws  out  of  conditions  that  now  prevail.* 
Who  was  the  first  man  to  rise  up  and  support  him?    Signor  Tittoni  of  Italy. 
Why  ?   Because  Italy  has  not  a  ton  of  coal  and  can  not  get  a  ton  of  coal  unless  it 
gets  it  from  Fngland.    Therefore,  if  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
could  provide  Italy  with  a  quantum  of  coal  without  reference  to  the  mines  from 
which  it  was  taken,  the  result  would  be  a  very  substantial  economic  and  national 
advantage.    These  notions  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on. 

The  minds  of  men  who  hold  such  notions  are  working  in  an  atmosphere  of 
unreality.  Practical  politics  have  gone  out  of  their  world  absolutely,  and  they 
are  dealing  with  imaginary  units  instead  of  nations,  with  hypothetical  economic 
and  physical  conditions  instead  of  with  a  real  world.  Yet  we  are  asked,  and 
compelled,  by  the  terms  of  our  trust  so  to  shape  our  activities  and  so  study  our 
problems  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  international  peace ! 

Then  all  this  is  complicated  by  another  and  far  more  fundamental  happening. 
If  I  read  history  aright,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  like  what  is  now  coming  over 
Europe  has  happened  since  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism.  That  was  the  last 
highly  organized  and  desperately  made  attack  of  a  fanatical  faith  on  the  under- 
lying principles  of  Western  civilization.  What  is  called  Bolshevism  is  not  a 
political  theory.  It  is  not  even  an  economic  doctrine.  It  is  a  faith.  It  is  a  form 
of  fanatical  belief  which  you  and  I  can  not  discuss,  because  those  who  hold  it 
reject  every  assumption  upon  which  we  proceed  in  our  intellectual  intercourse. 
Every  intellectual,  every  historical  assumption  which  seems  to  us  a  necessary 
presupposition  for  the  discussion  of  a  practical  political  problem  or  of  an  historic 
happening,  they  simply  wipe  out  and  deny.  This  new  fanaticism,  mark  my  words, 
is  going  to  make  an  immense  appeal  to  Oriental  peoples  as  they  come  to  know  it, 
because  it  represents  in  a  new  form  what  has  been  the  fundamental  trait  of  all 
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Oriental  life  from  the  very  beginning  of  history — the  communistic  element,  com- 
munal responsibility,  communal  activity,  communal  organization,  denial  of  any 
personal  responsibility,  denial  of  any  personal  immortality,  the  looking  forward 
as  the  end  of  everything,  not  to  achievement,  but  to  absorption  in  a  great  com- 
mon Nirvana. 

That  Oriental  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  new  Bolshevist  faith.  It 
has  appeared  first  in  Russia  for  economic  reasons  and  as  a  form  of  intense 
reaction  from  the  long  cruel  rule  of  the  Czars.  But  it  is  essentially  Oriental  and 
appeals  particularly  to  the  Oriental  mind.  It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  will  not  be  a  decade  before  it  will  have  infiltrated  itself  into  Persia  and  India, 
and  perhaps  among  the  people  of  China.  The  Japanese  people  have  probably 
been  too  strongly  inoculated  with  the  Western  virus  of  individual  ambition  and 
individual  effort  to  succumb  to  it.  It  is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  it  may 
become  as  powerful  a  force  in  the  world  as  Mohammedanism  once  was.  This 
situation  has  never  been  quite  paralleled  in  all  history.  It  not  only  includes  all 
the  elements  that  were  involved  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
movements  of  peoples  that  led  to  the  building' of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
but  it  also  includes  those  elements  of  fanatical  dcstructiveness  in  which  an  Orien- 
tal imagination  takes  genuine  delight.  Bolshevism  is  the  newest  form  of  the 
oldest  conflict  known  to  the  spirit  of  man — the  conflict  of  East  with  West,  of  the 
collectivism  of  stagnation  with  the  individualism  of  progress. 

In  any  such  great  phantasmagoria  of  figures  and  faces  and  ideas  and  events 
and  turbulences  as  this,  what  happens?  Reason  does  not  occupy  a  very  powerful 
place,  and,  therefore,  every  one  is  laying  his  hand  to  force  wherever  he  can  find 
it.  If  he  is  not  laying  his  hand  to  military  force,  he  is  laying  it  to  some  other 
kind  of  force,  usually  economic  force,  or  the  brute  force  of  the  multitude.  So 
it  happens  that  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  this  war  in  a  situation  so  complex, 
so  many-sided,  so  abundant  in  new  as  well  as  in  old  problems,  that  it  really 
taxes  the  limit  of  human  imagination  to  study  the  questions  that  rise  before  us, 
to  say  nothing  of  taxing  human  capacity  to  attempt  to  answer  them  all. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  work  of  our  Divisions  of  Economics  and  History 
and  of  International  Law  are  proceeding  on  the  soundest  possible  lines.  I  do  not 
see  what  remains  for  them  to  do  but  to  continue  on  those  lines,  unless  we  are  to 
give  up  our  faith  in  the  power  of  knowledge  to  guide  and  to  reconstruct  the 
world.  We  certainly  wish  our  Division  of  Economics  and  History,  with  the  co- 
operation which  it  commands  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  world,  to  tell  us  the 
story  of  this  war,  its  real  meaning,  its  real  interpretation.  It  must  assemble  the 
records  before  they  disappear, — all  the  great  mass  of  original  records  and  docu- 
ments on  which  a  later  and  perhaps  a  more  sober  and  detached  judgment  must 
rest. 

Unless  we  are  to  give  up  our  faith  in  law,  unless  we  are  to  surrender  entirely 
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the  fine  ideal  which  the  Chairman  has  sketched  for  us  this  morning  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  proposed  International  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  making  for  it  a 
body  of  international  law, — which  must  not  be  a  body  of  international  law  merely 
to  control  war,  but  primarily  to  control  relations  in  peace, — our  Division  of 
International  Law  must  continue  on  its  present  lines.  It  must  continue  to  collect 
that  great  body  of  documents  and  to  publish  these  very  illuminating  and  instruc- 
tive volumes  that  enable  our  American  public  opinion  to  see  what  our  own  legal 
history  is,  what  our  own  relation  to  the  international  movement  is,  and  then  to 
show  our  European  and  Asiatic  friends  what  is  the  lesson,  which  we  think,  in  all 
modesty  and  without  undue  conceit  or  egotism,  our  American  history  can  offer 
by  way  of  instruction  and  guidance  at  a  time  like  this. 

But  the  task  of  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  is  not  so  simple. 
Here  any  step  enters  upon  disputed  ground.  Any  publication  occupies  disputed 
territory.  We  have  assembled  after  the  war  our  splendid  body  of  European 
advisors.  They  have  had  one  meeting  in  Paris.  They  have  added  to  their  num- 
ber the  names  which  you  find  in  the  last  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
including  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  European  statesmen  who  were  not 
already  on  our  list  of  associates  and  helpers.  But  those  gentlemen  were  just  as 
much  perplexed  as  we  are.  Instead  of  going  ahead  at  that  meeting  in  Paris  in 
September,  they  resolved  to  ask  us  what  we  thought  they  had  better  try  to  do. 
They  were  close  to  the  problem ;  they  realized  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
their  own  peoples ;  they  recognized  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  here  in  the 
United  States.  They  recognized  here  that  our  international  policy  had  become 
a  political  question  and  had  taken  on  a  political  form  that  was  going  to  be  de- 
bated before  the  people,  and  that  had  to  be  settled  at  the  polls.  So  they  felt  that 
they  could  not  go  ahead. 

Your  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  except  in  proceeding  along  those 
lines  which  are  not  open  to  dispute  because  they  are  not  so  important,  is  itself 
confronted  by  new  and  very  severe  difficulties.  One  policy  that  we  followed 
during  the  war,  and  which  appeared  to  be  successful,  was  to  confine  the  widely 
circulated  publications  of  our  Association  of  International  Conciliation  almost 
exclusively  to  public  documents.  Tf  there  was  an  important  correspondence  be- 
tween our  Department  of  State  and  another  government,  we  printed  it  and  widely 
circulated  it  for  the  information  of  the  people.  If  there  was  a  peace  treaty  con- 
cluded, we  printed  that  and  circulated  it  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  We  circulated 
the  German  answers  and  objections  to  the  Peace  Treaty.  You  will  find  that, 
almost  without  exception,  we  have  excluded  anything  that  could  be  called  mere 
opinion,  not  because  we  had  no  opinions,  but  because  it  was  impracticable  to 
print  them  without  stirring  up  more  trouble  than  before.  Instead  of  contributing 
to  international  peace,  we  should  have  been  contributing  to  national  and  inter- 
national friction. 
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This  is  an  outline  of  the  problem ;  my  own  problem  in  particular,  and  the 
Executive  Committee's  problem.  It  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Looking  to  the  im- 
mediate future,  what  ought  your  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  to  be 
doing  that  it  is  not  now  doing?  What  ought  it  to  stop  doing,  if  anything,  that 
it  is  now  doing?  How  would  you  have  it  recast  its  methods  and  purposes  as  the 
result  of  the  war's  lessons,  if  at  all  ?  We  have  always  believed  that  we  could  do 
the  best  work  by  keeping  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  and  by  contributing  in 
a  quiet  and  effective  way  to  multiply  and  strengthen  those  personal  relationships 
and  personal  understandings  between  representatives  of  various  peoples  that  count 
for  so  much.  These  may  create  ties  which  are  sometimes  stronger  than  the 
international  links  that  are  more  clearly  visible  to  the  public.  We  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  literally  hundreds — perhaps  thousands,  but  certainly  hundreds — 
of  Europeans,  South  Americans  and  Asiatics  into  personal  and  social  touch  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans,  and  of  bringing  thousands  of  Americans  into 
personal  touch  with  thousands  of  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  South  Americans.  We 
have  established  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among  a  very  considerable  body  of 
loyal,  devoted  citizens  of  various  nations,  all  of  whom  are  patriotic  to  the  core, 
and  all  bent  upon  so  guiding  the  policy  of  their  several  nations  as  to  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  our  great  cause. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  aspects  of  our  problem,  of  some  of  our  difficulties  and 
of  some  of  our  opportunities,  because,  if  our  colleagues  will  address  themselves 
in  some  way  to  them  or  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  reflections  upon  them,  or  aid 
us  by  counsel,  it  will  certainly  be  very  helpful  in  planning  the  work  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

$  9|C  $  ♦  ♦  *  # 

Statement  by  President  Root 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  feeling  of  everybody  connected  with  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  Endov/ment  in  saying  that  we  very  much  want  the  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  trust  under  the  new 
conditions.  While  the  whole  force  is  working  very  hard  and  it  has  been,  I  think, 
doing  many  very  useful  things  by  the  kind  favor  and  assistance  of  the  recent 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  whom  we  are  also  glad  to  see  in  our  number 
here;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  inadequacy  in  everything  that  is  being 
done  towards  not  merely  the  preservation  but  the  promotion  of  peace  in  the  world, 
a  certain  sense  of  inadequacy  in  the  forces  that  are  being  brought  to  bear  and  the 
things  that  are  being  done  to  meet  the  disturbances,  to  meet  the  forces  that 
threaten  to  destroy  peace  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  League  of  Nations.  Whether 
it  is  dead  or  alive,  whether  it  is  doing  its  work  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  the  League 
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of  Nations  has  not  yet  been  in  a  position  where  it  ought  to  begin.  The  process 
of  creating  a  peaceful  world  never  has  been  accomplished.  The  League  is  like 
a  man  who  has  hired  a  farm,  agreeing  to  pay  rental  in  kind  from  the  products 
of  the  farm.  He  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  rental  and  he  has  not  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  farm.  The  League  of  Nations  is  an  organization  to  preserve 
peace  in  a  world  of  peace. 

There  are  moving  out  before  us  these  tremendous  forces.  Dissatisfied  and 
revengeful  Germany,  Russia  going  back  to  barbarism,  and  Turkey  and  the  re- 
mains of  former  Austria  are  sinking  imo  such  depths  of  suffering  and  poverty 
and  economic  disorganization  that  the  worst  consequences  of  disorder  may  be 
anticipated.  Turkey  is  in  a  condition  where  its  nominal  government  is  helpless, 
and  the  real  force  of  the  people  rests  with  a  practically  rebellious  leadership. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  an  organization  of  a  minority,  and  a  small  minority, 
against  the  vast  majority, — a  civilized  minority  in  alliance  against  a  vast,  semi- 
civilized,  almost  barbarous  majority,  threatening  to  overwhelm  it.  An  estimate 
some  little  time  ago  led  to  figures  which,  as  I  recall  them,  indicated  that  there  are 
now  in  alliance  in  Western  Europe  about  130,000,000  of  people  against  the  semi- 
barbarous  forces  of  over  280,000,000.  All  our  peace  efforts  make  no  dent  what- 
ever on  the  consciences  of  that  280,000,000.  And  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
what  can  be  done  that  differs  from  crying,  "Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  everything  that  is  being  attempted, 
the  League  of  Nations,  Supreme  Council,  peace  organizations, — the  inadequacy  of 
it  all  is  the  great  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with ;  and,  if  any  of  you  can  think  of 
anything,  why  for  God's  sake  let's  have  it.  We  are  beating  around  on  the  mere 
surface  of  things,  and  by  "we"  I  do  not  mean  this  organization ;  I  mean  govern- 
ments. What  has  been  done  hitherto  is  a  mere  attempt  to  bind  the  giant  with 
silk  ribbons. 

Where  can  we  help?  Every  man  who  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  this 
trust  is  under  an  obligation  to  put  his  mind  on  that  great  question  and  see  if  we 
can  turn  in  some  way  our  forces  towards  promoting  something  that  will  be  of 
consequence  and  effective.  Money  will  not  do  it ;  much  money  will  not  do  it. 
The  only  advantage  of  having  money  is  that  it  may  help  some  personality  to 
become  effective.  If  you  can  put  some  money  behind  a  person  so  that  that  person 
can  do  something  that  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  then  you  have  accom- 
plished something.  Of  course,  we  are  constantly  making  mistakes  in  doing  that. 
We  are  wasting  some  of  our  money  that  we  spend  and  it  is  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  but  we  can  not  help  that.    We  are  bound  to  make  mistakes. 

Where  is  there  something  that  will  tend  towards  an  effective  meeting  of 
the  various  forces  that  now  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world?  Where  can  we 
help  along  by  the  use  of  this  fund?  I  do  not  feel  pessimistic  about  it.  I  think 
ways  will  be  found,  but  people  ought  to  be  pretty  busy  trying  to  find  them. 
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Dr.  Scott  reminds  me  that  we  are  now  concluding  the  first  decade  of  this 
organization.  Ten  years  ago  this  month,  we  in  fact  began  our  work.  I  think 
that  we  have  contributed  very  substantially  to  the  knowledge  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  knowledge  upon  which  die  public  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  men 
qualified  to  be  leaders  of  opinion,  must  necessarily  rest  in  advancing  in  interna- 
tional relations. 


Mr.  Sheffield.  Following  your  suggestion  that  as  Trustees  of  this  fund 
we  owe  a  peculiar  obligation  to  put  our  minds  and  hearts  on  these  problems,  and 
there  being  only  a  certain  number  of  the  Trustees  present  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  your  very  inspiring  appeal  and  also  that  of  Dr.  Butler,  would  it  be 
out  of  the  way  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  letter  or  some  communication  which 
would  drive  home  their  obligation  to  those  Trustees  who  are  not  here,  and 
remind  those  of  us  who  are  here  of  our  obligations,  to  think  of  these  things  and 
so  far  as  possible  to  make  suggestions?  I  confess  that — probably  the  same  is 
true  of  many  others — I  came  with  no  program.  Of  course,  I  had  not  previously 
thought  of  these  problems  in  the  same  way  we  now  will  think  of  them.  Men  are 
apt  to  suggest  a  plan  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind  without  thought.  If  they  did,  it 
would  probably  not  be  a  plan  of  much  value.  Between  now  and  our  meeting  in 
April,  there  will  be  opportunity  and  time  for  very  serious  and  careful  thought. 
It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  a  body  of  men  such  as  compose  this  Board,  there  should 
be  some  contribution  of  value  to  the  future  work  of  this  Endowment.  And  I 
feel  that  those  who  are  not  here  should  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views,  either  by  letter  or  in  person,  as  well  as  those  who  are  here. 

Mr.  Slayden.  I  move  that  the  remarks  made  by  the  Chairman  and  Dr. 
Butler  be  printed  separately  and  sent  to  the  Trustees. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  and  carried. 


